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a pe TWO new lightweight General Motors Aerotrains 

are about to start their tour of American railroads. This 

great Electro-Motive development might well revolutionize x 

travel by rail. With steel underframe and aluminum body, j= 

the 100-mile-an-hour Aerotrain is 50% lighter than con- + +2 bs 

ventional trains. It costs much less to build and much less ision 


to operate. It is Electro-Motive’s current contribution to “ 
a GENERAL MOTORS + LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


the thinking designed to win passenger traffic for railroads | ag" f ee 4 ate 28 die Diesel Locomotive 
~and help to make it profitable. a #, . In Canada: 
’ , he GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD. 
La London, Ontario 
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in railroad supply salesmen 


? Thespecialized knowl- In addition to his own significant contribution, he is backed by: 


That difference? 
edge and experience that mark your —Scale engineering that covers more than 125 years. (There is more 
% F-M scale capacity on the railroads than all other manufacturers 


Fairbanks-Morse Railroad Specialist combined.) 

— Design experience of the world’s largest pump manufacturer. 

E £ li (There are 50,000 models in the complete F-M line.) 

He is part of the largest staff of appli- —The knowledge gained in manufacturing a complete line of electric 

cation engineers serving the railroad motors since 1905. 

—The world’s largest diesel design staff .. . creators of the engine in 
the most powerful locomotive on the rails—the F-M Train Master. 


YOU’ LL get your money’s worth from —More than 75 years’ experience in manufacture of rail cars and 
other specialized rail and signal maintenance equipment. 


as an expert. 


industry —exclusively. 


your F-M Railroad Specialist. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South a aaa yy 
CF) FA VRS-WEORSE 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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of a No. 1 Marketplace 


This is a great place to trade —with 


advertising pages than the second paper * 


more buying information er 2s cepsclgutpotargs i more 


working information omen pie eo: era i and the 


editorial pages as the number two paper* 


only new news in the field ete panerermalaeel 


* Based on the last fyll calendar year 


5 ther ARE LOOKING at the great exchange place of the 
railway business. Here news, ideas, experience are 
exchanged. Here the process is variously started and stim- 
ulated whereby money is exchanged for railway equip- 
ment, goods and services. 

In support of this tremendous enterprise, Ramway 
AcE offers readers and advertisers (1) surprisingly more 
news, (2) surprisingly more working information, (3) 


surprisingly more buying information, (4) surprisingly 
clean circulation (the No. 2 industry-wide magazine’s 
circulation isn’t even verified ). 

Further, Raitway Ace is the only industry-wide paid 
circulation magazine — read by readers who have elected 
to read. 

No wonder this Workbook of the Railways is the 
Workbook of the Railway Suppliers, too. 


Raitway AGE | Workbook of the Railways 








RECEIVER, transmitter and power sup- 
ply are plug-in type, each assembled 
in rugged steel case. 





CONTROL STATION 
includes microphone, 
indicating light, vol- 
ume control, and 
squelch adjustment, 


LOUDSPEAKER is ao heavy-duty marine 
type with an input rating of 20 watts. 


OUTPUT TRANSFORMER UNIT in- 
cludes transmitting loop tuning ca- 
pacitors, and impedance matching 
transformer. 


LOW COST? 


UNION LTC. 


Lightweight, adaptable 


...and proved reliable 





ALL NEW—LOW COST 2-way UNION 
I.T.C. is modern in design, compact, 
lightweight and rugged. It is easily 
mounted and retains all the efficiency 
and advantages of previous UNION In- 
ductive Train Communication Systems, 
proved thoroughly by years of yard, road 
and branch line service. 

INSTALLATION is quick and problem 
free. Compactness and light weight of the 
equipment make it easy to find con- 
venient mounting space for the shock 
mounted equipment rack for train car- 
ried apparatus. At the wayside station 
the rack can be wall mounted or placed 
on a table or shelf. And no antenna is 
required . . . the output connections are 
made directly to the line wires . . . this 


feature simplifies installation and _ per- 
mits ready relocation to meet changing 
conditions in railroad operation. 


MAINTENANCE is simple and conven 
ient. The small size of the plug-in units 
makes them easy to handle and a quick- 
opening, lock-in feature provides ready 
accessibility. The individual plug-in 
units are interchangeable for wayside 
and mobile installations . . . thus simpli- 
fying testing or replacement. 


DESIGNED FOR RAILROADS by men 
who know railroad requirements, the 
new UNION I.T.C. is universal in applica- 
tion and was developed to meet the need 
for simple, compact and reliable com- 
munication equipment at a new low cost. 
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Week at a Glance 


The ICC has advised Congress not to enact legislation 
to implement those recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee Report which railroads regard as the heart 
of the report. The commission opposes the report’s rate- 
freedom proposals, which would reduce its regulatory 
powers over railroad pricing policies, but favors gener- 
ally Cabinet Committee proposals which would extend 


ICC regulatory power. Mis ee 
oD ? 


Equipment orders reported in this week’s railway mar- 
ket column include 2,156 freight cars, 30 diesel-electric 
locomotive units and five diesel-electric tugboats; the 
AAR reports that Class I railroads installed 1,025 new 
motive power units during the first 1] months of 1955. 


xn oe 


FORUM: “preserve competitors” and you kill com- 
petition. This is one of the basic principles of trans- 


portation economics that needs to be widely discussed 


and understood in order to accomplish its more effec- 
tive practical application. The importance of such 
study and recognition of fundamentals is emphasized 
by the attitude of the ICC toward the recommendations 


of the Cabinet Committee. Payee ties & 


Building a railroad through solid rock, especially with 
a main line in service just below the working area, pre- 
sents challenges to construction men. Such a project is 
moving along rapidly on the north shore of the Colum- 


een OF a 
bia river. =. o> ae 


Radioisotopes in transit present no special hazards so 
long as established packing and handling procedures 


are followed. eo 


Radio coordinates operations—with impressive savings 
in time and waste motion—in the UP’s widespreading 
yard and switching area at Kansas City. 6s oe 





« WABCO» 
takes the punch 
and bounces back 


Wabco’s ability to bounce back and regain its original 
contour after deflection has made it amazingly successful 
in air brake packing cups, as well as seals and gaskets. It 
is this unmatched resiliency that has reduced brake sys- 
tem leakage to a previously unattainable minimum. It 
made it possible to extend maintenance intervals be- 
cause of the longer service life. 

To. maintain top performance, be sure to use genuine 
Wabco parts. Specify them by name. Each Wabco Pack- 
ing Cup carries the trade mark, date of manufacture, 
mold number and piece number. Thus you can order and 
get the same high quality parts time after time. 


Westinghouse Ain Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION) WILMERDING, PENNA, 


« WABCO «PDN Packin 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, ten months 
$8,374,221,196 
7,780,406,868 
Operating expenses, ten months 
$6,294,360,120 
6,158,779,123 
Taxes ten months 
1955 $ 923,043,139 
1954 740,223,069 
Net railway operating income, ten months 
$ 947,241,229 
671,849,861 
Net income, estimated, ten months 
1955 
1954 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Fifty weeks, 1955 36,636,525 
Fifty weeks, 1954 32,824,372 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Dec. 17, 1955 .... 5,262 
Wk. ended Dec. 18, 19564 .... 40,198 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Dec. 17, 1955 .... 4,191 
Wk. ended Dec. 18, 192 
Freight cars on order 
December 1, 1955 109,370 
December 1, 1954 14,805 
Freight cars delivered 
Eleven months, 1955 33,137 
Eleven months, 1954 33,385 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-November 1955 1,077,086 
Mid-November 1954 1,036,734 
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Week at a Glance <™® 


How winter affects air brakes is especially important 
to Canadian railroads, and their studies indicate that 
maintenance, while obviously a controlling element in 
good performance under difficult conditions, is not the 
solution. They call for further development and design 


work. he 


COMING: Next week——Railway Age’s Annual Review 
& Outlook Issue, with a full roundup of railroad plans 
and prospects for 1956, and the important facts and 
figures on 1955 operations. 


BRIEFS 


*Piggyback”” operations in 1955 reached a peak in 
the week ended October 15, when the 30 roads then 
originating T-O-F-C business loaded 4,318 flat cars 
with trailers—more than double the volume originated 
by 17 roads in the corresponding 1954 week. 


Pullman-Standard’s ‘Train X’’—-described in the De- 
cember 26, 1955, Railway Age—will go into revenue 
service on the New York Central early next spring. 


Most steel products will be in short supply at least for 
the first half of 1956—with the tightest situation in 
plates, sheet, strip, structural shapes, and some bars 
and tubular products. Mills are reported already booked 
up solid for the first six months of the year. 


Freight car loadings will be up 8.3% in this year’s first 
quarter compared with the like 1955 period. That fore- 
vast of the 13 Shippers Advisory Boards indicates that 
the first-quarter loadings of the 32 principal commod- 
ities will total 6,743,214 cars, compared with the 6,227,- 
679 cars actually loaded in the first three months of 
1955. The Northwest Board was the only one predicting 


a decrease, which it put at less than 1%. 


Removing agents at four suburban stations in the Phil- 
adelphia area would save the Pennsylvania enough for 
it to add to off-peak train service on its Chestnut Hill 
branch, under a plan recently disclosed. 
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MECHANICAL ‘REEFERS’ 











Under Construction at 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
Seattle, Washington 











Protects 
‘|| Shippers’ Lading | 


Valuable R.R. 
Equipment 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Ltd., Montreal 





ICC Raps Cabinet Committee Proposals 


Advises Congress not to enact legislation implementing 
recommendations to give railroads and common carriers 


generally more rate-making freedom 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has advised Congress that it 
should not enact legislation to imple- 
ment those recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Advisory [Cabinet] 
Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization which railroads regard 
as the heart of the committee’s pro- 
gram. 

The commission is opposed to the 
rate-freedom proposals, which would 
trim its regulatory power over pricing 
policies of railroads and other com- 
mon ¢arriers, but it favors generally 
those proposals of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee which would extend its regula- 
tory power. Its views were expressed 
in reports it made December 23 on 
pending Senate and House bills (S. 
1920 and H.R.6141) to implement the 
Cabinet Committee report. The re- 
ports went to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

The Cabinet Committee made 
11 recommendations, as set out in its 
report which was made public last 
April (Railway Age, April 25, 1955, 
page 49), and the implementing bills 
were introduced last May (Railway 
Age, May 16, page 7). The committee, 
created by President Eisenhower in 
1954, was headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, other members havy- 
ing been Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and Director Fleming of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and Director Hughes 
of the Bureau of the Budget partici- 
pated on an “ad hoc” basis when mat- 


ters of interest to their departments 
were under consideration. 

The ICC opposes these proposals 
of the committee: 

1. Revision of the declaration of 
National Transportation Policy to en- 
dorse greater reliance on competitive 
forces in transportation pricing, and 
to reduce regulation of transportation. 

2. Limitation of ICC regulatory 
authority over rates to the determina- 
tion of reasonable minimum and maxi- 
mum rates and ending of its authority 
to prescribe precise rates. 

3. Restriction of ICC authority to 
suspend tariffs by shortening the maxi- 
mum suspension period to three 
months, and placing burden of proof 
in suspension cases on a carrier pro- 
testing the rate cut of a competitor. 

4. Proposed liberalization of the 
fourth section, as recommended by the 
Cabinet Committee, but the commis- 
sion did renew the recommendation 
for amending this section which it 
made last year (Railway Age, May 9, 
1955, page 7). 

The ICC favors Cabinet Commit- 
tee proposals listed below, although 
in some cases it suggests legislative 
provisions different from those em- 
bodied in S$.1920 and H.R.6141. 

1. Grant to the commission authori- 
ty to override state commissions in 
authorizing abandonments of intra- 
state services. 

2. Sharpening definitions of private 
and contract carriage by motor ve- 
hicle and contract carriage by water. 

3. Repeal of the bulk commodity 
exemption applicable to water carriers. 

1. Modifying provisions (now in sec- 


tion 22) whereby. carriers are author- 
ized to give government agencies free 
or reduced rates (so-called section 22 
quotations), which are not published. 
Here, the commission would go fur- 
ther than the Cabinet Committee and 
would provide that special rates to the 
government shall apply only during 
times of war or national emergency, 
and that they be negotiated on a “firm 
and unassailable basis.”” The Cabinet 
Committee’s proposal is that special 
rates to the government be subjected 
to various provisions of the act, in- 
cluding filing but not suspension. 

5. Provision of definite statutory 
standards for determining which ship- 
pers or shipper associations involved 
in consolidating operations are en- 
titled to exemption from regulation as 
freight forwarders. 

As to the recommendation that the 
way. be eased for publication of vol- 
ume (trainload) rates and “incentive 
minimum weights,” the commission 
saw no need for legislation. It noted 
that railroads are now free to estab- 
lish such rates, “where such action 
does not cause undue prejudice and 
preference.” 

Might Have Gone Further— 
Meanwhile, the commission suggested 
that the Cabinet Committee “might 
well have favorably considered certain 
other measures clearly needed for im- 
proving the position of the common 
carriers to which we have called the 
attention of the Congress in our an- 
nual reports.” The commission had 
in mind the repeal of taxes on amounts 
paid for for-hire transportation, “ade- 
quate control” of motor carrier trip- 
leasing practices, and the so-called 
agricultural exemptions which leave 
much trucking free of regulation. 

The Cabinet Committee considered 
the agricultural exemptions, but made 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED RULES INSTRUCTION CAR 
(left), first of its kind on the Great Northern, as it pre- 
pared to embark on a 34%-month tour of the railroad. The 
traveling classroom will be used to administer the biennial 
examination on operating rules to 9,000 transportation 
employees. The 85-ft car, a former 
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Pullman tourist 


interior section 


theater-type auditorium seating 60 persons. 
the platform end of the auditorium is a push button signal 
panel on which all signal indications used in GN operations 
can be displayed. 


sleeper, was rebuilt in GN shops at St. Paul, Minn. Main 


the car (right), comprises a 49-ft 
Dominating 








FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE ICC 


Back last April President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet-level committee on 
transportation, headed by Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks, recommend- 
ed that the United States would be a 
lot better off in this field with less 
bureaucratic regulation and more free 
competition. It urged specifically that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be shorn of a considerable part of the 
vast regulatory powers which have ac- 
cumulated since that body was created 
in 1887. 

This report was generally favorable 
to the railroads. It pointed out that 
monopoly conditions no longer pre- 
vailed; that fair play and the develop- 
ment of the most efficient and eco- 
nomic transportation system dictated 
that each part—railroads, trucks and 
barges—should be allowed to operate 
on an equally competitive basis. The 
committee proposed, for instance, that 
the I1.C.C. merely fix maximum and 
minimum rates and let the rival ecar- 
riers contest for the public’s business 
according to respective abilities. The 
idea was that everybody would benefit 


in this comparatively free market. 

The I.C.C., as might be expected, is 
less than happy. Having pondered for 
eight months, it has now sent a state- 
ment of opposition to the House and 
Senate Commerce Committees. The 
I.C.C. agrees that competition “should 
be given adequate play,” but the 
regulators fear that any substantial 
relaxation of existing restraints would 
establish a “law of the jungle.” In 
short, the commissioners think every- 
thing is pretty much all right and that 
no real changes are needed. 

It is understandable that the I.C.C. 
is averse to reform; any government 
agency, being human, feels it has a 
vested interest in  self-perpetuation. 
What is not so easy to understand is 
why a supposedly impartial body ap- 
parently fails to appreciate that genu- 
ine competition can be had only by a 
reasonable lifting of governmental 
blocks. We believe the President’s 


committee spoke correctly. It is now 
up to Congress to give free enter- 


York Herald 


prise a chance.—New 
Tribune. 





no formal recommendation with re- 
spect to them. It merely suggested 
that Congress hear what the commis- 
sion has to say about the matter, 
and then clarify the law to indicate 
what exemptions it now wishes to give. 

The commission's presentation 
to the Congressional committees in- 
cluded an 8l-page, section-by-section 
analysis of the bills and an eight-page 
lettér of transmittal, signed by Acting 
Chairman J. Monroe Johnson. After 
saying the commission was “complete- 
ly in accord” with stated objectives 
of the Cabinet Committee, the letter 
went on to say that “in the main, the 
indicated objectives may be effectuated 
within the framework of the present 
statutes.” 

Meanwhile, the commission insisted 
that it recognized changes had _ oc- 
curred in the transport field and that 
competition was to the fore; and it 
asserted that Cabinet Committee state- 
ments to the effect that regulation 
has continued to be based on monopo- 
listic concepts reflect “misconception 
of the true situation.” 

It was conceded that the task of 
rate-making has changed, and _ that 
“oreater emphasis must now be placed 
upon cost and competitive considera- 
tions.” The commission, however, then 
added: 

“This does not mean that competi- 
tion should be permitted to run riot 
or that all existing principles of rate 
making ‘should be made to give way 
to an inflexible statute requiring a 
fixed and rigid course of action. It 
means rather that there should be an 
orderly. transition from a justifiable 
past practice to one which recognizes 
and gives effect to the exigencies of 
the present. We are satisfied that care- 


ful analysis of recent action of this 
commission will show abundant evi- 
dence of the recognition of the changes 
in the competitive transportation pic- 
ture and of the fact that with few 
exceptions these changes may be given 
adequate consideration under existing 
laws.” 

The “dominant effect” of the 
rate-freedom proposals, as the com- 
mission appraised them generally, 
would be to permit all rates to “gravi- 
tate to the bare compensatory level.” 
It also cautioned against “too great 
a removal of restrictions,” because 
“resort to the laws of the jungle with 
competition in full play will not pro- 
duce the desired transportation  sys- 
tem.” 

Citing the “avowed purpose of Con- 
gress” to “foster sound conditions in 
transportation,” the commission com- 
plained that the proposed legislation 
would leave it with the duty of main- 
taining reasonable rates but “without 
power to restrain excesses.” “We seri- 
ously question the prudence of this 
proposal,” the commission added. 

In its section-by-section comment 
on the bills the commission dealt first 
with the proposed new declaration of 
National Transportation Policy. Here, 
the commission cites its previously ex- 
pressed view that a policy declaration 
is “an inept and maybe _ ineffective 
way of making law.” If it must have 
a declaration, however, it suggests 
that “the present statement be modi- 
fied only after careful consideration.” 

“Incorrect” is what the commis- 
sion said of a Cabinet Committee state- 
ment that a hearing is usually held 
before fourth-section relief is granted. 
It noted that hearings were held on 
only 21 out of 1,244 fourth-section ap- 


plications filed in the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1954. Only 43 of the 
1,244 applications were wholly denied. 
Here, also, the commission said the 
1910 amendments first made the fourth- 
section effective; and that the Cabinet 
Committee proposal would have the 
effect of restoring the situation which 
existed before 1910, when “acute pub- 
lic dissatisfaction was most wide- 
spread.” 

The proposed new provisions as to 
maximum and minimum rates were 
read by the commission as proposals 
which would have the effect of de- 
priving it of the power to prescribe 
precise rates. It expressed its belief 
that it should be left with this power, 
which it thinks it has exercised “judi- 
ciously.” By. far the greater number 
of its rate orders prescribe only maxi- 
mum rates or minimum rates, but not 
both, the commission explained. How- 
ever, it likes the specific-rate powers 
“for use in the occasional situation 
where there is a clear need for their 
exercise.” 

“Far-reaching” is what the com- 
mission said of the proposal to restrict 
its authority to suspend tarifis. “Ex- 
perience,” it added, “has proved that 
seven months is just about the mini- 
mum time which is practicable for 
satisfactory disposition of suspension 
proceedings. . . . If the rates were 
to go into effect at the end of three 
months, they would, of course, be 
subject to cancellation . . . but in 
the meantime irreparable injury. might 
be done.” 

As to the proposal that the burden 
of proof be shifted to competing car- 
riers which are protestants in suspen- 
sion cases, the commission asked who 
would have the burden when _ protes- 
tants included both carriers and other 
persons. It questioned the wisdom of 
the proposal. 

“Experience,” it added, “has shown 
that many unjustifiable rates are pro- 
posed because carriers succumb to 
shipper pressure. After publishing 
these rates, carriers frequently make 
but feeble effort to defend them. With 
the removal of the burden of proof 
from the proponents, such instances 
would inevitably increase.” 

Not Opposed to Expedition— 
The commission did not want to be 
understood as being opposed to “the 
greatest possible expedition in the dis- 
position of suspension matters.” But 
it does not see how the proposal would 
contribute to that end. “We believe,” 
it added, “it would merely constitute 
a legislative directive which could not 
be complied with if we are to per- 
form our duties in a satisfactory and 
proper manner, and which would per- 
mit many unjustifiable rates to be- 
come effective.” 

Another phase of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s rate-freedom program is that 
which contemplates repeal of the pres- 
ent rate-making rule (Section 15a), 
and thus removal from the act of that 
provision which directs the ICC to 
consider the effect of proposed rates 
on movement of traffic. The commis- 
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sion said this would wipe out an af- 
firmative rule and substitute therefor 
“certain negative rules.” It also had 
this to say: 

“If the present rule were to be 
repealed, there would probably be 
controversy as to whether the effect 
would be to prevent the commission 
from considering matters now men- 
tioned in the rule. The history of the 
rule would support an argument that 
the rule as it now reads is in the 
natu’- of a declaratory statute, repeal 
of which would leave the commission 
free to consider any matter deemed 
pertinent other than those expressly 
barred by the new substitute rule.” 

Would Investigate Free Riding 
-The commission’s discussion of the 
proposal to modify section 22 included 
an expression of its belief that “a 
thorough study by Congress, as to 
present-day. needs respecting the fur- 
nishing of transportation free or at 
reduced rates, is warranted.” 

Next came the commission’s en- 
dorsement of the proposals to sharpen 
definitions of private and contract 
trucking, and contract carriage by 
water; and its discussion of the pro- 
posals relating to bulk-commodity ex- 
emptions and the status of shipper 
associations. The report then closed 
with a warning that enactment of the 
bills’ section 25 would have “drastic 
effects.” 

This section would provide that out- 
standing commission orders prescrib- 
ing maximum or minimum rates, or 
fourth-section orders, would become 
ineffective 180 days after enactment of 
the bills. The commission said: 

“Outstanding orders in many _ in- 


stances require the maintenance of, 


numerous rate adjustments which have 
been established after exhaustive pro- 
ceedings before the commission, the 
most notable example being the uni- 
form  class-rate system in_ effect 
throughout the country. east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The enactment of 
Section 25 would enable the rail car- 
riers, if they so desired, to substitute 
a completely new system, subject to 
the limited suspension period of three 
months, which would be wholly in- 
adequate for consideration of the sub- 
stitute. ‘ 

“The legislative policy of the Con- 
gress has always been understood to 
be one of reluctance to pass laws hav- 
ing retroactive effect in the absence 
of strong reasons therefor. We _ be- 
lieve that no such reasons exist in the 
present instance.” 





Briefly ... 


. «+ The Norfolk & Western, looking 
for artistic talent among its employees and 
their families, will hold its sixth annual 
art exhibit at Roanoke, Va., January 5. 
Prizes will be awarded in the four classi- 
fications of water colors, oils, charcoal and 
miscellaneous, with best entries to be re- 
produced in the Norfolk & Western Maga- 
zine. 
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THIS WEEK 


New Equipment 
FREIGHT CARS 


& Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—Ordered 100 50-ton box cars, 
Pullman-Standard; delivery expected December 1956. 


& Great Northern—Ordered 1,250 cars; Pullman-Standard will 
build 300 70-ton hopper cars, 200 70-ton 5215-ft gondola cars; rail- 


road shops, 750 box cars. 


& Soo Line.—Ordered 300 50-ton, 4014-ft box cars; 200 50-ton, 
5014-ft box cars; 100 50-ton, 5014-ft “DF” box cars; 200 70-ton ore 
cars; and six 70-ton gondola cars designed for steel sheet loading: 


builder not announced. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
& Central of Georgia.—Ordered six 1,750-hp diesel units, Electro- 
Motive; estimated cost, $984,000. 


& Great Northern.—Ordered 24 diesel-electric road-switching 


units, Electro-Motive. 


& Installations by Class I Roads—-AAR reports new units put 
into service during first 11 months of 1955 totaled 1,025 (1,015 
diesel-electrics, 10 electrics), compared with 1,023 (1,008 diesel- 
electrics, 15 gas turbine-electrics), in comparable 1954 period; new 
units on order December 1 totaled 906, including 879 diesel-electrics, 
12 electrics, 15 gas turbine-electrics; 267 units on order December 


1, 1954, included 257 diesel-electrics, 10 electrics. 


MARINE 

& Erie.—Ordered five steel, diesel-electric tugboats, Bethlehem 
Steel, Staten Island (N.Y.) yard; order marks opening of program 
under which railroads operating in New York Harbor will under- 
take standardization of their tugboat fleets, and follows approval by 
General Managers Association of New York of a uniform tugboat 
design; Erie tugs will be powered by newly developed turbo-charged 
two cycle engine designed by Cleveland Diesel Engine division of 


General Motors. 


New Facilities 


& Canadian National.—General contract for completion of new 
21-story Montreal hotel, the Queen Elizabeth, has been awarded to 
Pigott Construction Company, which is expected to start pouring 
floor slabs soon; hotel is expected to be completed in early 1958. 


& Norfolk & Western.—Plans new waterfront warehouse—740 
ft by 150 ft—to add some 110,000 sq ft of storage space to mer- 
chandise pier facilities at Lamberts Point, Norfolk, Va.; cost of 
project exceeds $750,000; included are relocation of 10 coal storage 
tracks, removal of a gear house, carpenter shop and service tracks; 
new shop building will be erected north of newly located tracks; 
work on warehouse is expected to start about March 1, be com- 


pleted by year-end. 





Rates & Fares — 








Railroads Seek Fast Action on Rates 


Ask ICC 


crease proposal 


to cooperate on expedited procedure for 7% in- 


commission’s immediate reaction was that 


suggested time schedules were “clearly inadequate” 


Railroads last week were proceeding 
in their undertaking to have the ICC 
handle their 7% rate increase applica- 
tion under expedited procedures, de- 
spite advice from the commission that 
time schedules involved in the railroad 
plan were “clearly inadequate.” 

The plan involves departure from 
the so-called “ex procedure 
utilized in other 
of recent years. That 
volved a railroad petition asking. in 
effect, that the commission investigate 
the situation and give assurance that 


parte” 
general rate cases 


procedure in- 


tariffs publishing the proposed in- 
crease would not be suspended. 

The expedited procedure contem- 
plates filing of the tariff carrying the 
proposed increase and oral argument 
before the commission on the question 
of whether or not the tariff should be 
suspended. Several steps are involved, 
the first of which was the railroads’ 
application, filed December 27, for 
such relief from usual tariff-filing re- 
quirements as would have permitted 
the filing on December 30 of a master 
tariff carrying the proposed increase. 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED Trailmobile 


highway vans for use with the French 
“Piggy Back” car were demonstrated 
in Chicago recently. Two pilot units 
were on exhibit, the one shown above 
and a larger tandem van. The French 
car was described in Railway Age, 
March 7, 1955, page 45. Rear axle 
dolly assembly (left, below), of the 
Trailmobile van is actually an integral 


part of the unit’s tubular axle. Center- 
mounted flanged wheels permit trailer 
to be centered automatically, shock 
mounted and locked to the car. Land- 
ing-gear wheels (right, below), are 
also specially designed for rapid roll 
on and off. They can be locked to the 
ear’s I-beams with a latch mechanism 
mounted in the recessed inner circum- 
ference of the wheel. 


The increase proposed is to be 7%, 
across the board—no exceptions or 
hold-downs. A_ railroad committee, 
headed by Vice-President Fred Carpi 
of the Pennsylvania, conferred on the 
procedure with acting ICC Chairman 
Johnson and Commissioners Arpaia 
and Freas. Colonel Johnson outlined 
the commissioners’ understanding of 
the proposed procedure in a December 
22 letter to Mr. Carpi. After noting the 
plan to file master tariffs December 30, 
Colonel Johnson’s letter had this out- 
line of subsequent steps: 

“These tariffs would be accompanied 
by the carriers’ justification for the 
increases sought and by application 
seeking modification of outstanding 
orders and relief from the provisions 
of the fourth section. The proposal 
further contemplates that those op- 
posed to the increases would have 
until January. 20 to file statements in 
opposition thereto and that the rail- 
roads would have a further week in 
which to reply to these statements. 

“The schedule calls for oral argu- 
ment beginning February 1 on the 
issue of whether the rates should be 
permitted to become effective or 
should be suspended. The proposed 
effective date of the increased rates is 
February 9. It is contemplated that, if 
the tariffs are not suspended, an in- 
vestigation will, nevertheless, be insti- 
tuted and that a full hearing will be 
had. Petitioners would bind  them- 
selves voluntarily to make refunds in 
the amount of the difference, if any, 
between the higher rates contained in 
the published tariffs and any subse- 
quently authorized.” 

Colonel Johnson did not commit the 
commission in any way. “We can give 
no assurance that the suggested, or 
any other course of action, will in all 
respects be legally sufhcient,” he said. 
Then came his assertion that the pro- 
posed time schedules “are clearly in- 
adequate.” And he added: 

“Moreover, the commission may have 
to give consideration to requests for 
cross-examination. Otherwise, I am not 
now aware of any provision of the act 
or of our rules that precludes a. pro- 
cedure such as you have outlined. We 
cannot predetermine whether as vari- 
ous stages are reached reasons ad- 
vanced for withholding the procedural 
relief sought or suspending the rates 
will be valid.” 

When they filed their December 27 
application for relief from tariff-filing 
requirements, the railroads issued a 





Briefly ... 


...+ A 40-year-old electric car from 
the Lake Erie & Northern has been in- 
stalled at Rail City Museum, Sandy Pond, 
N.Y.—a gift of the Canadian Pacific to 
the Syracuse chapter of the National 
Railway Historical Association. G. H. 
Baillie, vice-president, eastern region of 
the CP, presented the car to the museum 
which accommodated 30,000 passengers on 
its mile-and-a-half of track last summer. 
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press release to express their hope that 
the expedited procedure would be 
adopted—because cost increases in- 
curred since last September 30 amount 


to more than $114 million a day. “This 
loss resulting from delay cannot be 
recouped by the railroads,” the state- 
ment added. 


Railroads Ask Limit to Damage-Claim Liability 


Calling attention to “exceptionally 
high” damage claims paid in recent 
years on seemingly run-of-the-mine 
shipments, railroads have proposed an 
additional levy. on goods valued at 
more than $3 per lb, proposing at the 
same time a limitation of their liabili- 
ty on valuable shipments. 

An “innovation” insofar as railroad 
traffic is concerned, the levy is spelled 
out in a rule submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for its 
approval. Commenting on “the im- 
portance of the matter,” the roads 
asked the ICC for oral hearing. 

In support of their application, the 
railroads informed the commission that 
values placed on apparently common- 
place shipments involved in damage 
claims have at times been “staggering.” 
This was attributed to “technological 
advances” made in industry. The high 
valuations cannot be anticipated, the 
roads declared, noting that “very fre- 
quently, it is only when they are pre- 
sented with claims for loss or damage 
that the railroads are apprised” of the 
value of the articles. 

The roads stated that the articles 
are in most cases properly described 
and rated for shipment “but, unfor- 
tunately for the railroads, the ratings 
and rates had been established for 
average values which had never taken 
in account values such as those con- 
tained in the claims.” As a result, the 
roads stated, they have been carrying 
many kinds of high-valued goods under 
a rate structure which “from the 
standpoint of value has not kept pace 
with the advances of industry.” 


They. noted that only exceptional 
traffic would be affected because most 
trafic has a value of well under $3 
per lb. The rule, the roads said, would 
enable them to give appropriate care 
to high valued shipments while plac- 
ing the expense “where it belongs,” 
on the shipper. 

The railroad petition asked for ICC 
authority to establish and maintain 
released rates and ratings on all freight 
in accordance with the proposed rule 
which would apply an additional ship- 
ping charge of 10 cents for “each $100 
value or fraction thereof that the de- 
clared or released value of the prop- 
erty represents in excess of $3 per lb.” 

The rule provides that “in the ab- 
sence of a certification that the agreed 
or declared value exceeds $3 per lb, 
the property shall be deemed to have 
a released value not exceeding $3 
per lb and carriers’ liability shall be 
limited to an amount not exceeding 
that value. Where a different amount 
is agreed upon or declared as the re- 
leased value of the property, carriers’ 
liability shall be limited to an amount 
not exceeding the aforesaid different 
value.” 


ICC Dismisses ‘““Non-Skeds” 
Complaint on Troop Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed a complaint where- 
by a group of so-called irregular air 
railroads 


carriers sought to prevent 
from offering the government rates 





SIX INCHES CLEARANCE is all that 
is provided in rigging arrangements to 
haul 22-ton trusses like these for Walt 
Whitman Bridge going up at Philadel- 
phia. Huge steel sections, fabricated 
at Bethlehem Steel Pottstown works, 
are slung between two flat cars, using 
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support and pivot device designed for 
job. Pennsylvania is running 21 special 
trains, each consisting of two pairs of 
trusses and three flat cars plus engine 
and caboose, from Po:tstown to Phila- 
delphia where bridge supports are 
stored until needed. 








for transportation of military person- 
nel more than 10% lower than etand- 
ard fares. 

The complainants are members of 
the Independent Military Air Trans- 
port Association, and the commission 
noted figures of record which indicated 
that nearly half the planes they 
operated were leased from the Air 
Force. As to complainants’ contentions 
that the low bids of railroads were 
not contemplated by the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s section 22, the com- 
mission had this to say: 

“Section 22, whatever may have 
been contemplated by the Congress, 
specifically provides that ‘nothing in 
this part (Part I of the act) shall 
prevent the transportation of personnel 
for the United States government free 
or at reduced rates.’ ” 

The commission also said the record 
showed that, where railroad bids were 
on the basis of a discount of only 
10% and a bid was also made by their 
competitors, railroads “rarely” got the 
business; and “in many instances they 
are not the successful bidder even 
though they offer considerably greater 


or” 


discounts than 10%. 


Operations 





Roads To Use Closer 
Bearing Clearances 


A new system of controlled journal 
bearing clearances has been adopted by 
a recent vote of Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads member roads and will 
become effective March 1, 1956. The 
new system sets up step sizes of bear- 
ings for both freight and passenger car 
boxes with solid bearings. The specific 
sizes were selected as a result of tests 
at the AAR Research Center, the Arm- 
our Research Foundation and other 
studies, which show that bearing per- 
formance is improved substantially 
when this system is properly followed. 

Purpose of controlled clearance bear- 
ings is to match the actual size of the 
journal more closely than does the 
present arrangement which has only 
one bearing diameter for each nominal 
journal size (5 by 9, 51% by 10, etc.). 
Because- actual journal diameter can 
vary from the nominal size to 1% in. 
smaller, clearance under the old system 
could exceed 1% in. (where a new bear- 
ing was applied to a journal worn to 
the limit). With the new system there 
will be three 14-in. step sizes of bear- 
ings for each journal size. 

As an example, bearing sizes avail- 
able for the 54% by 9 journal will be 
5.005 in., 5.380 in. and 5.255 in. They 
will fit journals turned to 5.500 in., 
5.375 in. and 5.250 in. respectively. The 
5.290-in. bearing will also be used for 
journals turned to 5.125 in., as it was 
not considered economically desirable 
to introduce a fourth step size. Three 
comparable ¥-in. step sizes will be 












used for each of the remaining five 
journal sizes. Net result will be that 
bearings, when first applied, will have 
greater bearing areas and consequently 
lower maximum unit pressures. 

The new specifications will be in- 
cluded in the 1956 Interchange Rules 
to be issued about January 1. While 
the original proposal called for the 
closer clearance bearing to be required 


from that date on, the revision will not 
go into effect until March 1, 1956. This 
delay is to give the additional time 
necessary to prepare for full compli- 
ance, especially for obtaining the new 
gages needed. These will probably 
have to be made in railroad shops ini- 
tially, as it is not definite that manufac- 
turers will be able to deliver them in 
time. 


Yule Floods Cripple Western Railroads 


4 storm described by a rail spokes- 
man as “one of the worst in the history 
of the Pacific Coast,” lashed central 
California and southern Oregon during 
the Christmas holidays, completely dis- 
rupting the area’s transport network. 

Heavy rains and melting snow com- 
bined to cause washouts, landslides, 
and flooding that blocked all major 
rail routes into San Francisco. An 
exception was the Santa Fe’s line 
through the San Joaquin Valley, over 
which much of the disrupted traffic 
was rerouted. 

Southern Pacifie—On December 
22, following continuous rain in the 
Cascade mountains, a large mudslide 
swept away a high embankment leav- 
ing a hole 200 ft deep in the Cascade 
line near Cruzatte, Ore. Cascade line 
passenger trains were immediately 
cancelled until the line was reopened 
on December 26. 

The overland route from San Fran- 
cisco to Ogden was blocked by a slide 
at Emigrant Gap, Cal., on December 
23. It was reopened shortly only to be 
blocked again, within a few hours, by 
another slide 20 miles east of Colfax 
Cal., then was not again 
until December 27. 

All east bound transcontinental 
passenger trains were annulled from 
December 23 to December 27. Certain 
westbound trains were also cancelled, 
others were rerouted over the Union 
Pacific from Ogden, Utah, to Barstow, 
Cal., and the Santa Fe to Fresno, 
thence to San Francisco over the SP. 

Both San _ Francisco-Los Angeles 
routes, the Coast Line and the San 


> 


reopened 


Joaquin Valley Line, were out of 
service and trains were rerouted over 
the Santa Fe from Tulare, Cal., to 
Fresno. The Coast Line was reopened 
Christmas Day and the San Joaquin 
Valley Line a day later. 

Northwestern Pacifie—Hit hard 
by. high water and slides along the 
Russian river and Eel river, all NWP 
service from San Rafael, Cal., to 
Eureka was suspended December 19. 
Even though blocked highways have 
hampered repair work, the southern 
half of the route from Willits to San 
Rafael was reopened last week. Re- 
maining line from Willits north is 
expected to remain out of service for 
several weeks. 

Western Pacific — Trouble in 
Feather River Canyon began December 
21 at Berry Creek, Cal., with several 
slides and washouts which kept the 
line closed until last Wednesday. 

A bridge over the Bear river about 
10 miles south of Marysville was 
washed out by high water and until 
a temporary bridge is completed WP 
trains will use SP tracks from Sacra- 
mento to Marysville. 

The “California Zephyr” and some 
fast freight trains operated through- 
out the storm, detouring over the UP 
from Salt Lake City to Barstow and 
the Santa Fe into San Francisco. 

Sacramento Northern The 
bridge over the Feather river at Marys- 
ville was washed out and high water 
cut the line in several other places. 
There were no estimates available at 
press date as to when the span would 
be back in service. 


1955 Air Travel 12 Times More Hazardous Than Rail 


Travel on regularly scheduled do- 
mestic air lines in 1955 appears to 
have been more than 12 times more 
hazardous than travel by rail. 

The air lines’ fatality rate, as esti- 
mated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, was 0.75 passengers 
killed per 100 million passenger-miles 
flown, and that does not include the 
39 passengers killed in the Longmont, 
Colo., accident attributed to sabotage. 
ICC figures on which the railroads’ 
passenger-fatality rates are based in- 
clude deaths in accidents attributed to 
sabotage. 

While no estimate of the railroads’ 
1955 rate is yet available, the rate for 
the first 10 months was 0.06 per 100 
million passenger-miles. That was less 
than one-twelfth the air-line rate with 
the sabotage accident out. 


The air lines’ rate for 1954 was 0.09, 
their best on record but still indicating 
that air travel that year was 25% more 
hazardous than travel by rail. The 
railroads’ 1954 rate was 0.07. 


Erie Extends Piggyback 
Beyond Chicago Terminus 


The Erie has completed interchange 
arrangements with the Chicago & North 
Western and Santa Fe to extend its 
piggyback freight service into six 
states beyond the Erie’s western ter- 
minus at Chicago, according to H. W. 
Von Willer, traffic vice-president. 

Industries in the Erie area, which 
formerly depended on highway trucks 
to receive or deliver their goods to 


or from 60 points in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and Kansas, can now, under the new 
arrangements, take advantage of rail- 
road transportation at truck rates, Mr. 
Von Willer said. 


M&StL Piggyback Links 
Twin Cities-St. Louis 


Early second-morning delivery is 
offered in new piggyback service link- 
ing Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis 
which began December 29, it was an- 
nounced by the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis. Interchange is made with the 
Wabash at Albia, Iowa, with only 
northbound service scheduled for the 
first 20 days. 


Organizations 





Columbia University’s annual Trans- 
portation Management Program 
will be held january 22-26, at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y. It will be di- 
rected by Dr. Ernest W. Williams, Jr., 
associate professor of transportation 
of the Graduate School of Business, 
and will consist of 15 sessions de- 
voted to intensive coverage of areas 
affecting transportation and _ traffic 
policies and practices from the point 
of view of officers at top management 
levels. 

Clark Hungerford, president of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, will be speak- 
er at a meeting of the New York 
Chapter, National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, in the Hotel 
Statler, New York, at 8 p.m., January 
6. Mr. Hungerford is president of the 
national association. 


People in the News 





R. L. Murphy, Atlanta 
Attorney, Named to ICC 


Rupert L. Murphy, attorney and 
industrial traffic manager of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to membership on _ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The appointment, announced last 
week, was a so-called interim appoint- 
ment made during a period when 
Congress was not in session. Thus it 
will have to be submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation after Congress con- 
venes this week. 

Mr. Murphy. was named for the 
remainder of the term of former 
Commissioner Hugh W. Cross which 
expires December 31, 1957. Mr. Cross 
resigned as of November 25 (Railway 
Age, December 5, 1955, page 15). 
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A “BASKET” CAR for low-cost, time 
saving transportation of forgings for 
the automotive industry has been de- 
veloped by the Nickel Plate. Designed 
by the road’s mechanical department, 
the car carries 24 wire containers 
which are loaded and unloaded by 
fork-lift trucks from ground level. 
Forgings are loaded in containers at 
the plant and remain in containers on 
delivery to destination. Empty baskets, 
available at destination, are placed on 
container car for return trip. In de- 


signing the new unit a standard 50-ft 
flat car was equipped with two end 






















intermediate 
bulkheads across the car. A _ center 


bulkheads and _ three 
partition extending length of car 
forms eight compartments, each of 
which holds three baskets. Heavy can- 
vas tarpaulins prevent forgings from 
jumping out in transit, _ provide 
weather protection. A test car was 
equipped at the NKP’s reandiin, Ohio 
shop, and its successful use prompted 
the road to construct 53 more basket 
ears. All the cars are-in service be- 
tween a Canton, Ohio, forging plant 
and a Detroit automobile assembly 
plant. 





Mr. Murphy is attorney and traffic 
manager for the Georgia-Alabama 
Textile Traffic Association. He was 
formerly correspondence rate clerk for 
the Atlanta Freight Traffic Bureau and 
assistant trafic manager of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. He is 46 years 
old, a Democrat, and received his law 
degrees from the Atlanta Law School. 
He has been practicing before the ICC 
since 1930 and has been a member of 
the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners since 1936. 
He is also a member of the National 
Industrial Traffic League and of its 
board of directors. 


Supply Trade 





R. G. Altizer has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Magnus 
Metal Corporation, effective Janu- 
ary 1, it was announced by E. M. 
Van Winkle, president. In other ap- 
pointments at Magnus, Ralph D. 
Baker was named eastern sales man- 
ager, covering the central and south- 
ern regions, and Charles V. Kinsley 
was named district sales manager for 
New York and New England. 


R. C. Loudon, vice-president and 
comptroller, Symington-Gould Cor- 


poration, has been elected a member 
and designated chairman of the finance 
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succeeding J. A. Sauer, 
resigned. Mr. Sauer continues as a 
director. Mr. Loudon also has been 
elected a director. 


committee, 


Aleo Products, Ine., has an- 
nounced the following appointments 
in its marketing division: Frederick 
Townsend, locomotive product mana- 
ger, and Herbert M. Short, product 


manager of renewal parts. 


Vapor International Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Chicago, a subsidiary of 
Vapor Heating Corporation, has 
established a wholly owned subsidiary 
in Holland, Europe, to be known as 


Vapor Machinefabriek, N. V. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co. has contracted to purchase the 
tangible assets of Howe Seale Com- 
pany, which will be operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 


OBITUARY 


Frank C. Mohr, 68, retired vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Northern Refrigerator Line, Inc. and 
Merchants Despatch Transport Cor- 
poration, died December 20, 1955, at 
Evanston. IIl. 


Edward D. Youmans, 58, vice- 
president, research and product de- 
velopment, Okonite Company, died of 
a heart attack at his home, December 
18. 








Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 24 were not 
available as this issue of Railway 
Age went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 17, 1955, totaled 
714,588 cars; the summary, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 17 


District 1955 1954 1953 

Eastern 123,476 108,639 105,572 
Alleghany 140,566 117,172 118,882 
Pocahontas 59,281 50,283 45,415 
Southern 136,080 119,465 116,352 
Northwestern 76,295 76,232 69,313 
Central Western 120,601 113,596 108,514 
Southwestern 58,289 56,492 54,386 





Total Western 





Districts 255,185 246,320 232,213 
Total All Roads 714,588 641,879 618,434 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 45,605 46,319 38,860 
Livestock ‘ 9,683 8,257 7,860 
Coal ‘ 149,061 127,877 117,643 
Coke 13,723 9,572 10,903 
Forest Products 46,998 42,549 39,367 
Ore 20,749 15,409 18,186 
Merchandise L.c.1 59,451 59,384 60,631 
Miscellaneous 349,318 332,412 324,984 
December 17 714,588 641, 879 618,434 
December 10 727,228 653,531 651,951 
December 3 728,216 661,777 662,026 
November 26 676,685 583,520 596,230 
November 19 771,648 725,732 


697,346 
Cumulative total 


50 weeks ..36,636,525 32,824,372 37,257,210 








Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended December 7, 
1955, totaled 78,790 cars, compared 
with 107,892 cars for the previous 
nine-day period, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


In Canada.— 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 
December 7, 1955 78,790 33,634 
December 7, 1954 74,950 27,836 
Cumulative Totals 
December 7, 1955 3,833,415 1,537,787 
December 7, 1954 3,467,364 1,329,481 


Labor & Wages 





Conductors Get 10'c 
Boost Plus Differential 


A wage boost of 1014 cents an hour, 
retroactive to October 1, 1955, has 
settled the wage “dispute” between 
the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen and the railroads. 

The settlement also provides that 
four cents of the 1014 cents was taken 
in lieu of a railroad-financed health 
and welfare plan. Should the union 
seek such a plan the four cents would 
be credited to the railroads as health 
payments. 
agreed not to progress 


and welfare 
The union 


demands for rule changes involving 
arbitraries. 

In a concurrent settlement, 26,000 
road conductors represented by both 



















the ORC&B and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen were granted an 
additional 2% wage increase as a 
“differential adjustment.” This adjust- 
ment, amounting to 31 cents a day, 
also will be retroactive to last Octo- 
ber x 

The settlement followed a series of 
meetings between railroad and union 
representatives conducted by Leverett 
Edwards, chairman, National Media- 
tion Board. The ORC&B had originally 
demanded increases of $3 a day for 
passenger conductors and a $2 a day 
for freight conductors (Railway Age, 
December 19, 1955, page 5). 


“Non-Ops” Settle for 
14V’2c from December 1 


Settlement of the dispute 
between railroads and 11 non-operat- 
ing unions was announced in Chicago 
December 22. The settlement follows 
recent recommendations by a Presi- 
dential Emergency Board (Railway 
Age, December 19, 1955, page 7). 

The agreement provides a 1414-cent 
across-the-board wage retroac- 
tive to December 1, 1955. It also pro- 
vides that, effective March 1, railroads 
will pay the entire cost of the hospital 
and medical benefit plan now in ef- 
fect, up to $6.80 per employee per 
month. The benefit plan is now paid 
for on a 50-50 basis by railroads and 
employees. 

Dining car employees represented 
by the Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union 
were granted a 1314-cent an hour wage 
boost, four cents of which was in lieu 
of a railroad-financed health and wel- 
fare plan. This settlement also fol- 
lowed the board’s recommendation. 

About 750,000 non-operating em- 
ployees will receive the wage hike, 
which is expected to cost the carriers 
$300 million annually. 

The unions had originally demanded 


a 25-cent an hour wage boost. 


wage 


boost 


Securities 





Dividends Declared 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—guar- 
anteed, $1.25, quarterly, payable January 20, 
to holders of record January 10. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—one 
share of common for each share held, payable 
January 20, to holders of record December 30, 
1955. 


DETROIT & MACKINAC.—5% non-cumulative 
preferred, $5. payable January 15 to holders of 
record January 4 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adj. preferred, 
25¢, quarterly, payable February 10 to holders 
of record January 19 


PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO @ ST. 
LOUIS.—$2.50, semiannual, payable January 20 
to holders of record January 10 


PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER.—$2.50, quarter- 


ly, paid December 30, 1955, to holders of record 
December 19. 
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Railway Officers 





CANADIAN PACIFIC. L. R. 
Smith, superintendent at Medicine 
Hat, Alta., has been promoted to 
general superintendent at Moose Jaw, 
Sask. D. M. Dunlop, superintendent 
at Kenora, Ont., has been transferred 
to Lethbridge, Alta., to succeed K. R. 
Perry, who replaces Mr. Smith at 
Medicine Hat. R. E. McEwen, as- 
sistant superintendent, Montreal Ter- 
minals division, has been promoted to 
superintendent, Portage division at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding W. L, 
Wilson, who replaces Mr. Dunlop 
at Kenora. G. A, Powell has been ap- 


R. E. McEwen 


S. J. W. Liddy 


pointed assistant superintendent, Lau- 
rentian division, at Three Rivers, Que., 
replacing V.A.E. Everitt, who has 
been transferred to the Montreal] Ter- 
minals, to succeed Mr. McEwen. A. M. 
Fraser, general superintendent, Sas- 
katchewan district, at Moose Jaw, has 
been transferred to the Alberta dis- 
trict at Calgary, Alta., succeeding 
J. N. Fraine, whose promotion to 
general manager, Eastern region, was 
noted in Railway Age November 28. 
G. H. Creighton, assistant foreign 
freight agent at Montreal, has been 
appointed foreign freight agent at 
Detroit, Mich. Stanley H. Garrod, 
foreign freight agent at Vancouver, 


B.C., has been transferred to Chicago, 
to succeed J. G. Weihofen, who has 
retired after 43 years of service. 

S.J.W. Liddy, deputy comptroller 
at Montreal, has been appointed comp- 
troller, with full responsibility for ac- 
counts of the CPR and subsidiaries. 
E. A. Leslie, vice-president and comp- 
troller, relinquished his responsibili- 
ties as comptroller last December 1, 
owing to the road’s integrated data 
processing program which is being 
developed under his direction. 

Mr. Liddy was born in Ontario, 
Canada, October 24, 1892, and at- 
tended McGill University (B.Sc.1917). 
He entered railroad service in May 
1914 as a transportation student, An- 
gus shops, CPR, Montreal. Following 
practical experience in the operating 
and other departments, he served suc- 
cessively as clerk to auditor of dis- 
bursements, chief clerk to auditor of 
disbursements, statistician, general 
statistician, assistant to comptroller 
and assistant comptroller. Mr. Liddy 
was appointed deputy comptroller at 
Montreal in January of this year. 


FRISCO.—H. A. Baker, assistant 
to president in charge of development 
at St. Louis, has been appointed as- 


Paul Schmitz 


T. H. Banister 


sistant to president at Memphis, suc- 
ceeding Paul Schmitz, who has be- 
come director of supervisory. training 


at St. Louis. 
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As reported in Railway Age, Octo- 
ber 31, 1955, T. H. Banister has been 
promoted to vice-president—executive 
department; J. E. Gilliland has been 


B. H. Crosland 


appointed vice-president—traffic, and 
B. H. Crosland has been named 
chief engineer, maintenance of way. 

Mr. Crosland entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1908 with the Canadian Pacific. 
He joined the Frisco in 1920 as a 
transitman, subsequently holding vari- 
ous positions in the engineering de- 
partment. Mr. Crosland served with 
the United States Army from 1941 to 
1946, returning to the Frisco as as- 
sistant chief engineer. He was named 
assistant chief engineer, Western dis- 
trict in 1949, Eastern district in 1950, 
and System in 1952. 

K. E. Richardson has been named 
terminal trainmaster at Memphis. 

W. D. Smith and E. R. Tyler 
have been appointed trainmasters-road 
foremen of equipment at Enid, Okla., 
and Neodesha, Kan., respectively. 

E. A. Osborne and R. F. Shoaf 
have been named assistant superin- 
tendents at Sherman, Tex., and Tulsa, 
Okla., respectively. 

W. B. McCaffrey, assistant direc- 
tor of terminals at Springfield, Mo., 
has been appointed superintendent 
terminals at Memphis, effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

Martin M. Pomphrey has been 
appointed executive assistant at St. 
Louis, Mo., effective January 1. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Effective 
January 1, William F. Bruce, gen- 
eral agent at Peoria, Ill., has been 
appointed general agent at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding W. Pierce Withers, 
who retired December 31. Mr. 
Bruce’s successor is Richard P. 
Theile, general agent at Tulsa, Okla., 
who in turn has been replaced by 
Raymond G. Wiggins, traveling 
freight agent at Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—R. S. Moore, 
general agent at Toronto, Ont., retired 
last November 30. He has been suc- 
ceeded by R. G. Luscombe, traveling 
freight and passenger agent at that 
point. 


NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA 
& WESTERN.—Earl L. Keller, 
vice-chairman of the board and former 
vice-president, secretary. and treasurer, 
resigned October 1, 1955, because of 


ill health. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—B. E. 
Crumpler, assistant engineer at 
Bluefield, W. Va., has been appointed 
to the new position of assistant to 
chief engineer at Roanoke, Va. L. A. 
Durham, Jr., assistant engineer at 
Norfolk, has been transferred to Blue- 
field to replace Mr. Crumpler. J. S. 
Felton, Jr., crossing engineer, has 
been promoted to assistant engineer 
at Norfolk, to succeed Mr. Durham, 
and P. P. Dunavyant, Jr., assistant 
building engineer, replaces Mr. Felton. 
A. W. Campbell, draftsman, has 
been promoted to assistant engineer 
of buildings, replacing Mr. Dunavant. 

On December 1, 1955, the Detroit 
office was moved to 1118 Book 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. P. E. 
Davidson, general agent. 

G. J. Curran, commercial agent 
at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
general agent there, succeeding C. E. 
Maurer, who retired December 31, 
1955, after almost 48 years of service. 
J. W. Russell, commercial agent at 
Louisville, Ky., has been named gener- 
al agent there, succeeding the late 


Charles E. Payne. 
PEORIA & PEKIN UNION.— 


S. J. Keeler, assistant superintendent 
at Peoria, Ill, retired last December 1 
after 53 years of railroad service, in- 


cluding 42 with the P&PU. 
QUANAH, ACME & PACIFIC. 


—John G. Martin, general eastern 
agent at New York, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager there. Charles 
G. O’Connell, traffic representative 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named 
general agent there, succeeding R. E. 
Morey, who has been appointed traf- 
fic manager at that point. P. M. Kelly, 
general agent at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been named traffic manager at Chicago. 


SANTA FE.—A. V. Sorenson, 
assistant general storekeeper at To- 
peka, Kan., has been appointed as- 
sistant general purchasing agent at 
Chicago. 


SEABOARD.—E. H. Whittaker, 


chief clerk, industrial department, at 


Norfolk, Va., has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent at that point. 


SOO LINE.—A. G. Smith has 
been named division engineer, Winni- 
peg division at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., succeeding J. R. Hosfield, re- 
signed. Effective January 1, the 
engineering department assumed juris- 
diction over all matters pertaining to 
maintenance of way. T. R. Klingel, 
engineer maintenance of way at Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer maintenance of way at 
that point, A. S. Krefting, assistant 
chief engineer, has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer—bridges and 
structures at Minneapolis. The posi- 
tion of engineer maintenance of way 
has been abolished. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Ashley 
M. Levy, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Los Angeles, retired last 
November 30 after more than 50 years 
of service. Mr. Levy’s successor is 
Roy C. Pender, assistant general 
freight agent, who in turn has been 
replaced by J. H. Lyons, chief of 
rate bureau. Henry E. Mogler, chief 
rate clerk, has been appointed general 
passenger agent in charge of rates and 
divisions at San Francisco. 

Harold L. Smith, freight traffic 
manager, rates and divisions, and 
P. P. Dougherty, freight traffic man- 
ager, central district, both at San 
Francisco, retired December 31. 

D. P. Quillinan has been ap- 
pointed chief special agent at San 
Francisco, succeeding A. J. McKenna, 
who retired December 31 after more 
than 47 years of service. 


UNION PACIFIC. — Jarrell M. 
Landau, chief clerk to traffic manager 
at Denver, has been appointed general 
agent at Walla Walla, Wash., suc- 
ceeding A. K. Hinckle, who has re- 
signed to become iraffic manager of a 
lumber firm in Lewiston, Idaho. 


WABASH.— Arthur W. Richard- 
son, freight traffic manager in charge 
of rates and divisions, has been named 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant vice-president—traffic. Mr. Rich- 
ardson will continue to have super- 
vision of freight rates and divisions 
and will also handle sales and ser- 
vice matters. 

Darrell Porter, traveling freight 
agent of the Wabash at Indianapolis, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent of the New Jersey, Indiana & 
Illinois, a subsidiary, with headquar- 
ters at South Bend, Ind. 


OBITUARY 


William Francis Cummings, 57, 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Seaboard at Norfolk, Va., died 
December 22 at a hospital in that city. 


Fred C. Furry, 72, retired as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central, died December 19 
at Chicago. 





Questions 


Can two-way radio communi- 
cation help make railroad 
pick-up and delivery service 
more efficient? 


Two users of radio on P&D trucks 
are Railway Express Agency and Cana- 
dian Pacific Express. In this column, 
December 19, 1955, answers to this 
question from officers of those carriers 
indicated their satisfaction with two- 
way radio. Now here are answers from 
officers of two Class I railroads. 


CONDUCTED By G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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and Answers ro: THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


“Customer Satisfaction” 


“The ordinary procedure, in pick- 
up and delivery service where we 
don’t use radio, is for the patron to 
telephone the railroad agent that he 
has traffic to be picked up to move 
in LCL service. The agent relays this 
information to the trucking company 
which the railroad has under contract 
to perform such work. The truckmen 
then, depending on _ circumstances, 
volume, etc., either will send a truck 
out to make the pick-up or will en- 
deavor to get word to their employees 
who may be already in that area with 
trucks. The latter contact usually is 
made by the driver of the truck calling 
in from time to time, which is a very 
unsatisfactory method as it takes the 
driver away from his truck while he 
seeks a telephone to make such a call, 
and to make the pick-up he may have 
to back-track over territory that he 
has just covered. 

“The new plan—presently in effect 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh — is 
even more effective than might be ex- 
pected and one must see it working 
to appreciate fully the benefits. 

“What happens? The truck dispatch- 
er knows the area in which his trucks 
are working. When a request for a 
pick-up is received, he determines what 
truck is working in the area and con- 
tacts the driver immediately by the 


two-way radio and arranges to have 
him make the pick-up. 

“Under the new plan it is not in- 
frequent that our truck is at the 
patron’s door to make the pick-up 
within 15 minutes after the call has 
been made by the patron. It is not 
difficult to understand the improve- 
ment in customer satisfaction. 

“The result is that, from a service 
viewpoint, more traffic moves from 
the station on the day that the patron 
requests the pick-up. From the econo- 
my side it means that trucks are not 
following one another throughout the 
same territory to make pick-ups of 
traffic that could have been taken care 
of by the original truck assigned to 
the territory if there had been some 
efficient method of getting in contact 
with the driver after he leaves the 
station to pick-up traffic that has been 
covered by. earlier telephone requests 
by patrons or that may be delivering 
freight in the area. 

“IT think it can be definitely said 
that it does shorten the time between 
the shipper’s call and the pick-up of 
the freight and this is important be- 
cause it insures that traffic starts on 
its way to destination the day that it 
leaves the shipper’s plant.”—J. L. 
Webb, manager freight stations and 
motor service, Pennsylvania. 





‘“‘Progressive Service Improvement” 


“On February 1, 1955, a two-way ra- 
dio dispatch system for Union Pacific 
pick-up and delivery was instituted in 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs area. All UP 
pick-up and delivery trucks in this 
territory were equipped with the two- 
way radio system so that contact be- 
tween the trucks and dispatcher’s of- 
fice could be maintained at all times. 

“Each truck is assigned to a specific 
route or shipping district. When the 
truck dispatcher receives a_ pick-up 
call from a patron the call is relayed 
immediately to the driver of the truck 
serving the area. 

“Important benefits realized through 
use of the two-way radio system in- 
clude: 

“1, Elimination of former practice 
of drivers having to use patron’s tele- 
phone to contact the dispatcher, and 
the attendant delays; 

“2. Much greater flexibility and bet- 
ter utilization of pick-up equipment; 


“3. Enables trucks to pick-up while 
in the area and avoids former delays 
from extra crosstown travel. 

“The use of the two-way communi- 
cating system has resulted in an ex- 
pedited movement of trucks over their 
routes in an orderly manner. This is 
one of the most important progressive 
service improvements being made by 
the Union Pacific.”"—E. Hicks, vice- 
president—operation, Union Pacific. 


« 

In the December 12, 1955, Railway 
Age, page 12, one of the UP’s radio- 
equipped pick-up and delivery trucks 
was pictured. It was reported there 
that drivers save up to an hour a day 
because they no longer have to use 
telephones. Another advantage of two- 
way radio is that the “late afternoon 
pick-up logjam” has been almost 
eliminated. A further description of 
this operation will appear in an early 


issue.—G.C.R. 
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“Preserve Competitors 
And You Kill Competition 


It is disappointing but scarcely surprising that 
the ICC has recommended that its regulatory 
powers be not diminished, but increased. History 
records few if any instances where a government 
agency has expressed the belief that progress would 
be served by curtailing its powers. The ICC’s at- 
titude makes it doubly important that the funda- 
mentals of transportation economics be more 
widely discussed and understood. 

Some regulators and some courts seem to 
believe that “preserving competitors’ is synony- 
mous with “preserving competition.” The terms 
are, in fact, antithetical. The great economist, 
Alfred Marshall, describes competition as “the 
racing of one person against another, with special 
reference to bidding for the sale or purchase of 
anything.” In a race, the assumption is that some- 
body is going to win and that somebody is likely 
to lose. If conditions are established which make it 
practically impossible for one or more of the com- 
petitors to lose, then the result is not a race—and 
it is not competition. It is fair to assume, also, in 
a race, that none of the contestants is going to be 
artificially prevented from winning. 

If public authorities decide that they must 
“preserve competition”—either because of a sta- 
tutory mandate or by their own interpretation of 
the duties of their office—then what must they do? 
Obviously, they must seek to eliminate all artificial 
restraints which will prevent any competitor in the 
race from doing his best to win. 

Now, in “preserving competitors” the means 
used are quite different; and so is the end result. 
The fast runners are given weights to carry—to 
slow them down to the pace of the slower runners. 
Alfred Marshall warns that “in many cases the 
‘regulation of competition’ is a misleading term, 
that veils the formation of a privileged class of 
producers. ” That certainly is a statement 
which could be exemplified by many specific 
instances in the transportation business. Ninety 
per cent of inland waterway traffic is not subject 
to regulation and neither is two-thirds of long- 
haul truck traffic, while 100 per cent of railroad 
traffic is regulated. ‘Thus it is possible, and often 
happens, that the railroads are forbidden to make 
rates low enough to compete with trucks and 
barges—but there is no law that gives the railroads 
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reciprocal protection against the competition of 
90 per cent of the barges and 66 per cent of the 
trucks. 

The term “preserving competitors” is, in 
actual fact, a misnomer. It ought to be called 
“preserving partial monopolists’—because, when 
any producer is artificially protected to compen- 
sate for his inability to protect himself, then that 
very action establishes a partial monopoly. Sales 
and purchases are no longer being made in a com- 
pletely free market. 

Some people seem to believe, if the number 
of competitors diminishes, that competition itself 
is fading away. That is seldom, if ever, true. The 
principal ways that competition is effectively en- 
dangered are (1) by making it difficult or impos- 
sible for new producers to enter the business; or 
(2) by forbidding competitors already in the busi- 
ness to use fully their inherent ability to compete. 

Suppose, for instance, there are two milk dis- 
tributors competing for the milk business in a 
small city. One of them gets his prices down so 
low that the other one elects to retire from busi- 
ness rather than meet such a price. Only one milk 
man is left—but has competition disappeared, and 
is monopoly triumphant? Of course not, because, 
if the solitary milk man jacks his prices up even 
as much as a cent he’ll quickly have active rivalry 
again. Effective competition exists, then, even 
where there is only one supplier—if access to the 
business by new entrants is easy. 

Where getting in or out of the business is 
unrestricted, there is not and cannot be monopoly 
—and when regulators interfere in such situations 
they can disrupt competition and reduce its bene- 
fits, but they cannot possibly assist it. By pre- 
venting railroads (the only agency of transporta- 
tion 100 per cent regulated) from competing 
freely with barges or trucks, the regulators merely 
make it easier for the unregulated carriers to avoid 
passing on to consumers the economies of their 
service; and they deny the ever greater economies 
of railroad service to consumers. That is, by “pre- 
serving competitors” the regulators reduce com- 
petition and its benefits to the public. 

Economics has been called the ‘dismal sci- 
ence,” but it is nevertheless a science with laws 
as inexorable as the laws of physics. If the nation 
is to have economical transportation, then the 
people who manage and regulate transportation 
should familiarize themselves with the economic 
laws applicable to the business, and make their 
actions conform to these laws. Any other course 
is wasteful, and could be disastrous. 





BLASTING is an almost continuous operation because 
most of the line construction is through solid rock. 


? SCALERS are deployed along the cliff face after each 
charge to dislodge all loosened rock which did not fall. 


Building RR Through Solid Rock 


N 

be all my years on railroad work, this rock job is by 
far the toughest I’ve ever seen.” These are the words of 
Eugene B. Potter, veteran general superintendent of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad division of Morrison- 
Knudsen Company. He was referring to the work under 


a $2.4-million contract with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers which, as builder of a new dam across the 
Columbia river near The Dalles, Ore., is providing the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle with a new 14-mile route 
to place the track above the proposed pool level. The 
contract includes excavation, installation of drainage sys- 
tems, and all track laying and ballasting. 

The Dalles Dam, now in its third year of construc- 
tion, is rising and is scheduled to deliver its first hydro- 
electric power in November 1957. Authorized in 1950, 
the $350-million dam project is an important link in the 
proposed overall development of the swift Columbia 
river and the Pacific Northwest. The principal functions 
of this project are the improvement of the stream for 
navigation and the generation of hydroelectric power at 
a site close to the load centers at Portland, Ore., and 
Vancouver, Wash. 

The new route of the SP&S in general follows the 
road’s existing line along the Washington side of the 
river between Portland and Spokane, Wash. The new 
roadbed is being constructed an average of 16 ft above 
the present river-level railroad. Eight miles of the line 
relocation are above the dam’s future reservoir area and 
the other six miles extend downstream from the dam, the 
latter consisting of a gradual reduction in grade before 
it rejoins the lower existing route. 

The excavation consists almost entirely of solid 
basalt, a dark gray to black dense rock, through one long 
rock cut after another. Before the new grade is com- 
pleted nearly 1,500,000 cu yd of rock will have been 
removed and only about 380,000 cu yd of earth. The 
largest cut involves a depth of 90 ft. The excavated 
material is used for embankments. 


Blasting is necessarily a continuous operation and 
it is estimated that a total of 450 tons of blasting powder 
will be used before completion of the work. A new 
type of wagon drill, having crawler tracks and propelled 
by compressed air, is employed to bore the blasting holes. 
After the detonation of each charge, men scale the cliffs 
to bring down all loosened rocks which haven’t fallen. 
This rock is so brittle and unpredictable that a charge 
will frequently cause a rock slide which falls on the 
existing track at the lower level, so a power shovel and 
two bulldozers are stationed below the blasting and ex- 
cavating operations to keep the track clear of rocks and 
debris. 

Equipment used for excavating, in addition to the 
wagon drills, includes power shovels, crawler tractors 
and rubber-tired earthmoving rigs. Three Caterpillar 
DW21-Athey PR21 units, which can hold 22 cu yd 
heaped, are used in conjunction with a 2.5-cu yd North- 
west shovel. The utmost skill of the operators and ma- 
neuverability of the hauling units are required for work- 
ing on the relatively narrow rock ledge. 

The finished roadbed will be 24 ft wide except 
for two stretches where it will be made 39 ft wide to 
accommodate passing tracks. A 6-in. layer of sand will 
be placed on the subgrade as subballast and an 18-in. 
layer of rock ballast will be used. Although this work 
was started in February 1955, and despite the rugged 
conditions, eight miles of roadbed have already been 
finished. The work of laying track has just commenced 
and trains are scheduled for operation by September 
1956. 

Other work incidental to the line construction will 
cost another $4.2 million. This includes a total of nearly 
two miles of concrete and corrugated-metal culvert pipe, 
revetment work, the relocation of yard facilities at Wish- 
ram, the raising of the north end of the Celilo bridge 
across the Columbia river and the conversion of one 319- 
ft fixed truss span to a lift span. 
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ROCK SLIDES, induced by the shooting, are fre- 4 . - - EXISTING TRACK must be cleared. A power 


quent with this brittle basaltic rock, so the .. . shovel and two bulldozers keep the track open. 


EXCAVATION of the loosened material is carried out } consisting of Cat WD21 


by a 2\%-cu yd Northwest crawler shovel which loads Athey PR21 units. It takes skill to drive these rigs 
2 eee along the ledge. 


ONE LONG CUT after another is hewn out of the rock EMBANKMENTS are formed from the excavated mate- 
cliff for raising the track level an average of 16 ft. rial and the finished grade is built to a width of 24 ft. 
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Radioisotopes in Transit 


An outline of the requirements and hazards involved in the shipping of these 


new commodities 


By EDWARD J. KEHOE 


[Radioactive substances, which if unprotected 
emit rays harmful to human beings, are now being 
shipped in quantity. Little information about the 
hazards involved is generally available. In this 
article, the author tells what the possibilities are 
that handlers or equipment may be injured by 
radiation and outlines the safety requirements in- 
volved. Mr. Kehoe, now executive officer, mechani- 
cal department of the New Haven, has a background 
of teaching and railroad experience and served for 
five years with the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion.—EDITOR. | 


A\s of November 30, 1954, the Isotope Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, Tenn., had 
made 53,185 shipments of radioisotopes to U. S. users 
outside commission facilities. In addition, 3,122 ship- 
ments of radioisotopes had been made to foreign users. 
Approximately 80 per cent of these shipments have been 
sent by either air express or air freight. Approximately 
19 per cent were made by Railway Express and 1 per 
cent by motor freight. 

Radioisotopes are used in very small quantities, but 
for rapidly increasing applications in industry and medi- 
cine. They do not of themselves contribute to the cause 
of fire nor do they tend to increase the intensity of com- 
bustion. 

Radioactive materials emit three types of radiation, 
namely, alpha, beta, and gamma rays. Alpha is the 
least penetrating of the three, and is completely absorbed 
by the first fraction of a millimeter of skin surface. Con- 
sequently, external alpha exposure can be disregarded. 
However, alpha-emitting materials do present a hazard 
if ingested or inhaled since they then come in contact 
with internal body tissue. While beta is more penetrating 
than alpha, it actually does not penetrate deeply and the 
principal danger is that of exposing the entire body to 
radiation from a relatively strong beta source. 

Gamma radiation is the most penetrating of the three 
types, and must be guarded against because, in sufficient 


dosage, it may affect the skin and the internal blood- 
producing and reproductive organs. Personal protection 
from radiation may be achieved variously—by shielding, 
by control of distance from the source of radiation, and 
by control of the time exposure. 

The unit for measuring the quantity of radioactivity 
in the source material is the curie; also the millicurie 
(one one-thousandth curie) and the microcurie (one 
one-millionth curie). The unit measure of the radiation 
dosage on an exposed substance or object is the roentgen 
or the milliroentgen. The maximum permissible dose 
for personnel routinely exposed to gamma radiation over 
the entire body is recommended by the National Com- 
mittee of Radiation Protection and the International 
Congress of Radiology as 300 milliroentgens (0.3 r) in 
any week. 

The average isotope shipment has had approximately 
50 to 60 millicuries of activity; most of these have 
been in liquid form, generally less than 20 cubic centi- 
meters in volume and not exceeding 30 cc. 


Two Standard Containers 


Two standardized types of shipping containers are 
used by the Atomic Energy Commission: 

|. The first type, for low millicurie quantities of beta- 
emitting radioisotopes, is made up of: (1) Inner glass 
bottle holding the radioactive material; (2) sealed con- 
crete cylinder with l-in. to 2-in. walls holding the glass 
bottle, and (3) sealed tin can filled with absorber. 

2. The second type, for larger quantities of beta- 
emitting and all gamma-emitting materials, is made up 
of: (1) Inner glass container for liquids or sealed 
aluminum capsule for solids; (2) a cylindrical lead 
shield composed of 1% in. to 244 in. of lead, depending 
upon the radiation present; (3) a cylindrical stainless 
steel jacket encasing the lead shield (with a gasket be- 
tween the top and lower part of the steel cylinder) ; and 
(4) a wooden box encasing the entire container assembly. 

Consideration is being given to replacement of the 
wooden box with a steel drum because the drum will be: 
(1) Lighter; (2) slightly cheaper; (3) probably longer 
wearing; and (4) more fire resistant. 

Concern is felt by some that radioactive materials may 
have an effect on locomotives or other train equipment. 
This is actually an imaginary problem. Such equipment 
does not depend in any way on ionization and instru- 
ments and other equipment are completely inert to gamma 
rays at available intensities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued regu- 
lations for packing, marking and labeling radioisotope 
shipments. Any article accepted for and packed, marked 
and labeled in accordance with the instructions for trans- 
portation by Railway Express may also be carried in 
cargo aircraft. The label now used for air shipment 
meets all requirements not only for air transport, but 
also for shipment by rail, mail or truck in the event the 
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CHECKING a source container before loading. 


air shipment is grounded en route to destination, or for 
movement to or from an airport. 

The risk to health and property from isotope shipments 
is extremely small. In the case of accidents involving 
rail shipments of radioisotopes, under existing shipping 
regulations and with the required shipping containers, 
the danger is slight. 

Relative to rail freight accidents, Section 74,594 of 
breakage of container, wreck, fire or unusual delay in- 
Tariff No. 9, ICC regulations, specifies: “In event of 
volving cars placarded ‘Dangerous—Class D Poison’ the 
car and any loose radioactive material must be isolated 
as far as possible from danger to human contact and no 
person must be allowed to remain close to the car or 
content needlessly until qualified persons are available to 
supervise handling. The shipper and the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives should be notified immediately.” 

In such incidents there is far more danger of damaging 
shipments of photographic equipment than there is of 
injuring human beings. 

Considering radioisotope shipments which may be in- 
volved in serious rail accidents, the most important fac- 
tor is the difference in the radiation “maximum permis- 
sible level” which may be accepted under emergency 
conditions as compared to that which is used in routine 
operation conditions, as in a laboratory. There is no 
contradiction because the one involves a one-shot ex- 
posure, the other a continual exposure. The maximum 
permissible level used for an employee in plants operated 
for the AEC is extremely low, because the man may be 
exposed day after day, year after year, for his entire 
working life. An individual who is exposed to radiation 
only on rare occasions—as, for example, in such an emer- 
gency situation as fire fighting—can take as many as 
500 times the daily maximum permissible level without 
any serious after-effects. A person may be subjected to 
50 times the daily maximum permissible dose during 
certain types of fluoroscopic X-ray examinations. 

In the event of a derailment, the additional risk pre- 
sented to passengers or crew, or to rescue and fire fight- 
ing personnel, by possible breakage of radioisotope con- 
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used for shipping phosphorous 32, 
and a counter for determining the 
amount of external radiation. 


A SHIPPING CONTAINER with two 
nesting shields for shipping iodine 
132. 


A SHIPPING CON. 
TAINER for radioac- 
tive isotopes without 
protective shielding. 


tainers or burning of the isotopes is just about nil as 
compared to the other risks persons are confronted with 
at such a time. 


Training In Order 


Railroad safety directors do, however, have a training 
job to do with shipping clerks, fire fighters, train crews, 
etc., who probably have a much greater fear of radiation 
than they should have. It is logical that the risk pre- 
sented by radioisotopes should be evaluated correctly; it 
should not be exaggerated. Railroad men should be will- 
ing to assume the same degree of risk in radioisotope 
shipments as with other shipments. 

The 50,000-plus shipments of radioisotopes made from 
Oak Ridge to off-project users in all parts of this country 
and in 46 foreign countries since 1946 have been pro- 
duced, shipped and put to use by hundreds of workers 
in the isotope production and processing facilities at Oak 
Ridge, and have been handled on railroads, motor-freight 
lines and air lines, in laboratories and in private insti- 
tutions and industries—in safety and without a single 
reported radiation injury. 
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ASST. TERM. SUPT. has intercom to the 18th street yard- 


master as well as control of the main yard base radio 
station. 


Radio Coordinates Operations 


In Kansas City area, three base stations, 28 yard locomotives and three auto- 


mobiles are equipped with radio, as well as walkie-talkies for car inspection 


E frective use is being made of yard radio by the Union 
Pacific in the Kansas City terminal area. UP yards and 
industrial switching areas in the Kansas and Missouri 
river valleys extend approximately 4 miles in an east- 
west direction and 6 miles north-south. Four areas are 
worked by the 28 switch engines which are radio 
equipped. 

These areas are: State Line yard (Kansas City, 
Mo., freighthouse and team tracks); Armstrong yard 
(receives transfer cuts from 12 other railroads, makes 
up westbound trains, repairs bad order cars); 18th 
St. yard (eastbound trains classified, icing and trans- 
fer cuts to other railroads) ; and Fairfax Industrial Dis- 
trict (143 industries serviced by the UP). 


Three Base Radio Stations 


Operations in these areas are handled by four yard- 
masters. The 7th St. yardmaster handles State Line 
and Armstrong yards; 18th St. yardmaster directs the 
18th St. yard; and two yardmasters handle industrial 
switching in Fairfax (Quindaro yardmaster, and BOP 
yardmaster, who handles switching at the Buick-Oldsmo- 


bile-Pontiac assembly plant). 


Three base stations serve these extensive yard areas: 
(1) main yard base station serves State Line, Armstrong 
and 18th St. yards; (2) BOP base station serves the 
immediate vicinity of the General Motors assembly plant; 
and (3) Fairfax, at Quindaro blvd., serves the remainder 
of the Fairfax district. 


Remote Control 


The main yard base station is atop a bluff adjacent 
to Armstrong yard, and is about 200 ft above the floor 
of the valley. This station can be remotely controlled 
by the 7th St. yardmaster, 18th St. yardmaster, and 
assistant terminal superintendent (office at Armstrong 
yard), and from the radio shop at Armstrong. BOP and 
Fairfax (Quindaro) base stations are locally controlled 
by the yardmasters, the stations being at the yard offices. 

Working with these base stations are 28 radio-equipped 
switch engines and three radio-equipped automobiles (ter- 
minal superintendent and two assistant terminal super- 
intendents). One assistant terminal superintendent works 
days, the other nights. To keep the assistant terminal 
superintendent informed of operations at 18th St. yard, 
a special intercommunications circuit was established be- 
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tween his office at Armstrong and the yardmaster’s tower. 
A microphone in the ceiling of the yardmaster’s tower 
“picks up” all calls. For talking, the “intercom” circuit 
from the assistant terminal superintendent’s office is ter- 
minated on the yardmaster’s communications console. 
The other end of the circuit is terminated on a com- 
munications console on the assistant terminal superin- 
tendent’s desk. 


What Radio Does for the UP 


Radio provides instant two-way communications be- 
tween yardmasters and switch engines. With 28 engines 
working in an extended terminal area, radio has been a 
tremendous time saver. It has also been a money saver 
in the handling of perishable transfer cuts to other rail- 
roads in Kansas City. Perishables arrive from the west 
at 5:30 a.m., and must be delivered to connecting rail- 
roads by 7:30 a.m. If the connection is missed, and the 
market falls, the UP is liable for part of the shipper’s 
claim, his point being that if the connection had been 
made, his fruits or vegetables would have arrived at the 
market before the price decline. 

When cuts are transferred to other railroads, the 
switch crews keep the yardmaster informed of their 
progress, and if they are delayed the UP yardmaster is 
immediately notified so he can take corrective action, 
as well as inform the connecting railroad. “Missed con- 
nections” have been practically eliminated since the UP 
has installed radio. 

The road has also increased its industrial switching 
service, particularly in the Fairfax district. Eighteen 
switch engines work here daily, and three of these handle 
cuts to and from UP yards. Shippers in Fairfax call direct 
to the yardmasters (Fairfax or BOP) for switching 
service. 


Walkie-Talkies for Car Inspection 


Car inspectors, working in Armstrong yard, use walkie- 
talkies for coordinating their work in setting out blue 
flags at the ends of trains and cars; for informing the 
car foreman of bad order cars; and for making yard air 
tests on trains and cars. For example, if the inspector 
finds a defective brake beam, he radios the car foreman, 
often requesting that tools be sent to him so he can make 
the repair in the yard, without having the car pulled as 
bad order. Much time is saved in that the inspector 
does not have to leave his work and go look for the fore- 
man. He may also discuss a minor repair job with the 
foreman over the radio, saving both men’s time. 

When a bad order car is to be pulled, the foreman is 
instantly notified, and he in turn notifies the yardmaster. 
The yardmaster uses radio to call a switch engine, and 
the car is promptly removed. During such operations, 
complete safety is assured because the inspectors make 
use of radio to inform each other when the blue flags are 
removed, the bad order car pulled, other cars put back in 
place for inspection, and blue flags are again in place. 

This radio project was engineered by R. H. Brenne- 
man, assistant system telephone and telegraph engineer, 
Union Pacific, who supervised the installation under the 
jurisdiction of G. R. Van Eaton, superintendent of tele- 
graph. The radio equipment was furnished by Motor- 
ola, Inc. 
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QUINDARO YARDMASTER, upon réceiving a request for 


industrial switching service, promptly radios ... 



















SWITCH CREWMAN informing him where they are to 


work at an industry in the Fairfax industrial district. 
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CAR INSPECTOR working in Armstrong yard radios the 


car foreman concerning minor car repairs. 







TERMINAL SUPERINTENDENT keeps fully informed of 
operations and is able to issue instructions “from the field.” 
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IN CANADA THEY KNOW... 


How Winter Affects Air Brakes 


Materials become less effective and icing produces train operation problems 


Maintenance alone is not the 


Ail Canadian railways have some cold-weather problems 
with air brakes, ranging from an excessive accumula- 
tion of condensate in reservoirs during cool humid 
weather in coastal regions to a multitude of icing prob- 
lems in sub-zero weather in northern inland regions. 

The problems are not local or only Canadian, how- 
ever. Winter conditions in Canada are not substantially 
more severe than those encountered by roads in northern 
United States. Canadian cold weather is not so much 
colder, but ordinarily lasts longer. The weather that 
causes most troubles accompanies temperatures from zero 
to 55 below, although certain weather conditions between 
freezing and zero produce their own problems. 

Four major cold-weather air brake problems arise: 

®@ Certain parts and materials function less satisfac- 


torily: 
®@ Lubrication can be less effective at low tempera- 


tures; 
@ Moisture in the air system freezes at exposed points; 


®@ Jce accumulation on trucks and frost on the rail can 


reduce the effec tiveness of brakes. 


answer 


Cold weather has its most adverse effect on air brake 
hose gaskets. Rubber resiliency is reduced and causes 
excessive brake pipe leakage, according to findings pre- 
sented to the Montreal Air Brake Club. The double-lip 
gasket developed by Canadian Westinghouse has helped 
to overcome much of this trouble on Canadian railways, 
it was reported. Improved maintenance that reduces 
leakage at cocks and threaded joints has further assisted 
in reducing overall losses. Despite this, all roads operat- 
ing in very cold weather still require occasional tonnage 
reductions to produce a train where leakage is limited so 
that the brakes can be properly handled. 

At 55 below zero last winter, three 1,500-hp road 
switchers on one 68-car Canadian freight train were un- 
able to get the caboose brake pipe pressure above 45 psi. 
In an attempt to obtain the required 70 psi, the consist 
was rearranged and the hose connections were examined. 
Main reservoir pressure on the locomotives had by this 
time been reduced to 90 psi by the excessive air demand 
and caboose brake pipe pressure still could not be raised 
above 45 psi. It was necessary to reduce the train ton- 
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nage. Despite actions of the AAR in attempting to limit 
train-line leakage, the increasing length of trains reduces 
gains achieved by improved maintenance and parts. 

Cold weather effects on air brake system lubrication 
can be felt at the following locations: rotary valves, pis- 
tons, rings, slide valves, graduating valves, angle cocks, 
cutout cocks, and brake cylinders. Specifications for 
lubricants seem to have proved satisfactory at low tem- 
peratures in all cases with the possible exception of the 
brake cylinder lubricant, the Montreal group was in- 
formed. 

There have been some reports in Canada of drag- 
ging brakes or of brakes failing to apply because of 
excessive resistance in the brake cylinders. Some lubri- 
cant failure may not be identified because brakes may be 
cut out and the cause of poor functioning never pin- 
pointed. 


Moisture in Brake Systems 


Moisture is the principal cold weather problem in air 
brake operation. The three main sources are: 

@ Moisture deposited in the locomotive air system 
between the compressor and main reservoirs. It comes 
from outside air drawn through the compressor intake. 

® Moisture deposited in the train air brake system 
from air delivered by yard charging systems. 

® Moisture resulting from steam, rain or snow enter- 
ing the ends of air hoses not secured in dummy couplings. 

The moisture problem on the locomotive has been par- 
ticularly troublesome. Canadian experience has shown 
that recently built diesel road and road-switcher loco- 
motives have been subject to a great deal of freezing. 
Blowing down the locomotive air system by operating 
and maintenance forces does not completely solve the 
problem. One reason for the trouble with the recently 
built units has been attempts to remove more moisture 
on the locomotives by using larger aftercoolers. This 
has meant that there is less moisture carryover in the 
train, but more difficulty with the locomotive. 

Despite difficulties encountered with locomotives, Cana- 
dian experience is that it is advisable to concentrate the 
moisture problems there. Reservoirs, piping and other 


air system components must be designed to eliminate ex- 
posed low pockets, but there must be locations where 
moisture can accumulate. The system must be laid out 
so moisture will flow to these points. There must be 
means for removing the moisture and there is a growing 
trend to do part of this with automatic drain valves. 

In trains many undesired quick brake actions develop 
in cold weather while making service applications. Ice 
accumulations in the triple valve, AB valve or UC valve 
are the cause. Examinations of UC valves that have oper- 
ated improperly have shown particles of ice in the quick 
action closing chamber vent port, ice under the emer- 
gency slide valve, and ice restricting the emergency slide 
valve exhaust opening. On UC and D-22 equipment, 
safety valves have been blocked completely, making it 
impossible for them to relieve excess pressure. 

The principal source of trouble with cars is the mois- 
ture delivered from the locomotive or charging plant. 
Moisture can be blown out of hose couplings or prevented 
from entering, but this is not a solution of the main prob- 
lem. Ineffective braking may not be the fault of air 
brake equipment. Masses of ice which may accumulate 
on tracks and rigging can prevent application. 


Removing Ice from Brake Shoes 


When dynamic braking has been used for a consider- 
able period without resorting to the train brake, it is 
advisable to make a running brake test shortly before the 
air brake is required. This serves to remove ice from 
brake shoes and brake discs and prepares them for 
effective action. While passenger trains have the greatest 
difficulty with ice build-up because of their many sources 
of moisture, freight trains also experience difficulty. 
Sleeting conditions can cause an ice film to block the 
retaining valve exhaust so that brakes will not release. 
Even rail conditions in cold weather contribute to poor 
braking action. 

Maintenance alone is not the solution to further im- 
provement in cold-weather braking. Development and 
design work are required to more effectively remove 
moisture from the air system and to eliminate train 
leakage, the Montreal group finds. 














Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways—Selected Items 
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For the Month of October 1955 Compared with October 1954 


Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- Net 
A —, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily 
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Region, Road and Year and train- —car- car- % per 
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Home i Total 
38,710 2,523 26. 2 5,841 
36,820 2,301 26. 7 1,641 
36,636 2,° , 26. 22 5,336 
42,781 7 §,2 

65,091 
64,163 
52,373 
oa 929 


Boston & Maine...........1955 


i} N. Y., N. H. & Htfd 
- 13,854 
6,002 
4,089 
12,896 
9.843 
22,086 
16,823 
Me 3, 10,097 
8.169 
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10,961 

9.393 

1 10,845 

642 33.5 9,333 

365 3.3 16,17 0 
158 
388 
285 
,L72 
988 
012 


Lehigh Valley. . . 5 905 9,808 
2 8,078 

New York Central...... ,782 102,849 
19: 77,2 77,805 

New York, Chic. & St. L.. ; 20,052 
19 " 15,729 

Pitts. & Lake Erie ...... 2, 9,264 
< 672 5,100 

10,869 

10,769 

Baltimore & Ohio.............1955 39,7: 43,803 
1 42 Jt 16 
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Bessemer & Lake Erie... . = 
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Central RR Co. of New Jersey .1955 
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Chicago & Eastern Ill ...... 
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Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
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Pennsylvania System. .. . 
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Central Eastern Region 
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Western Maryland... 





4 & ( Chesapeake & Ohio .. 
= ¢ Norfolk & Western 
2a 


Poca- 


34.613 "271 41.834 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 16,984 415 34,399 

‘ 34,523 
Central of Georgia 5 2,4: 492 9,919 
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Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
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Illinois Central... .. 
Louisville & Nashville . 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 
Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 2 33 2: 42/005 
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5 11 19 
50,679 
53,731 
48,657 
77,850 
74,917 
58,384 
53,064 
35,519 
31,486 
83,317 
75,891 
56,591 


J 14,545 

( Chicago & North Western ..... 5, 33 19,263 
9 27 ,95¢ 16,410 

Chicago Great Western ,32 413 5,739 
9: ¢ 3,87. 5,784 

Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 25,437 36,232 61,669 
95 34,2 Be 64,077 

Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha . 1955 y2e : 10,867 
1954 ,L72 o> 8,749 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range ae ,092 14,998 
4 yi 15,167 

Great Northern , os 4 22,99 2,454 
195 23 45,285 

Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. ‘152 15,367 
q 7 5 14,818 

Northern Pacific 34,812 
1954 19,834 c 36,898 


Atsh. ., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1955 50,168 34,117 84,285 
3. C. & 8. F.and P.& S.F.) 1954 56,754 : 87,603 
Chis. Burl. & Quincy.. -+--1955 19,538 24,75 44,265 
1954 ’ 15,748 

Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ......... 1955 ,287 5 32,882 
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Southern Pacific 


Union Pacifie..... 
: 32, 36.6: 36 
Western Pacific. . J 41.836 
3,260 


Central Western Region 


“View 


International-Gt. Northern* ... 
Kansas City Southern 
Mo.-Kans.-Texes Lines 
Missouri Pacific* .... 

Texas & Pacific........ 

St. Louis-San Francisco....... 
St. Louis Southw. Lines ...... 


Texas & New Orleans.........1955 
1954 
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* Report of trustee or trustees. >a 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision 
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excl.locos excl.locs per per I'd per per ton-mi. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS RAILWAY TANK CARS 
AN Types and STORAGE TANKS 


oe 
SERVICE-TESTED® ee at and - 





FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


fer All Types ef Ceres 
axan@aom 
LOCOMOTIVES trio 1. Ce 


SPECIAL OFFERING 











Dicee!, Steem, Gaseline, AILS 
Diese!Hlectri« newt Seleying 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON er STEEL” 


Genore! Office 

13486 Se. Breinerd A 
Chicage 33, Illinois 
Phene: Mitchell 6-122 


Educational Services FOR SALE 
for so—-Keoons and Wester 30 cu. 


RAILROAD MEN Ope de ere vite side moroms 
Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive S ae + ges 4 


Operation 1947. 


ie highly recommended 80—+t0n Whitcomb diese! electric 
f lecometive $00 HP Cum- 
i or mine engines. Rebuilt. 
Engineers and Firemen 44—ton General Blectric disse! 
‘ 380 HP 
The Railway Caterpiliar 4 motor 


Educational Bureen 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


sie tein Dailies 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT 
CO. 509 Lecust St. St. Levis 1, Me 








TRANSPORTATION EXECU- 
TIVE wanted by electric rail- by electric railroad; headquar- 





road; advancement as merit 

headquarters New York City. 
State age, experience, and pres- 
ent salary. Replies confidential. 





CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSIONERS 
VICTORIAN RAILWAYS 
GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
Chairman of Commissioners, Victorian Railways, 
Australia. 

[] The Victorian Railways comprise approximate- 
ly 5,000 miles of route track, with a staff of 
30,000, and utilizing steam, diesel and electric 
traction. 

} Applicants for the above-mentioned position 
should have a sound knowledge of finance, 
administration, organization and preferably ex- 
perience in railway management. 

] Applicants should state age and give particu- 
lars of experience and qualification. At present 
the salary is 6,000 pounds but applicants would 
assist by stating salary required. The initial ap- 
pointment will be for a period of five (5) years 
with re-appointment at the end of that term 
at the discretion of the Governor-In-Council. 
The closing date for applications is 29th Feb- 
ruary, 1956, and these should be addressed to 
the Minister of Transport, Railway Building, 
Spencer Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


POSITION OPEN 


PURCHASING AGENT wanted 


POSITION OPEN 


ters New York City. Incidental 
personnel work, State age, ex- 
perience, and present salary. Re- 
plies confidential. Address Box 


Address Box 773, RAILWAY 772, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
ae Church St., New York Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 




















KEEP 


BUYING 


U. S. 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 
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Classified Advertisements .... 
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Electro- Motive Division, General Motors 


Corporation ; ....+-Front Cover 
Agency The Kudner . 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. é Front Cover 
Age The Buchen Company 
G 


General Railway Signal Company . Back Cover 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. .. 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


R 


Railway Educational Bureau, The 


U 
Union Switch & Signal Division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company .. 
Agei Batten, Barton, Durstine & ( 
Vv 
Victorian Railways of Australia 
Ww 
Waugh Equipment Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company ... 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


a5 Revised edition of a 
Jast Published— 


standard technical 
work on the varying 
aspects of train 
acceleration and 
retardation 


By 
Lewis K. Sillcox 


Honorary Vice Chairman 
New York Air Brake Co. 


Based on the author’s lectures at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and first published 
in 1941, the scope of this book is far wider than 
the title,Mastering Momentum, suggests. Its six 
chapters discuss: Mechanics of train operation 
and braking; Car wheels and axles; Locomotive 
and car truck design; Rail reaction and riding 
qualities; Draft gear, and Conclusion. This 
thorough revision was brought completely up to 
date in the light of modern practices. 248 pages; 
6%” x 91%4”; 87 illustrations, charts and tables; 
cloth; $5.75, postpaid. 


RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 


30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 





Vol. I of brake study course 


ABC’s of AIR BRAKES 


with Dictionary of Air Brake Terms 


by C. M. DRENNAN 


4 teacher of air brakes t ti nen since 1908 


retired supervisor of training estingl e Air Brake Co. 


This complete introduction to the study of air brakes con 
tains 70 of the famous “chalk talk” diagrams which the 
author has used successfully for years. Its three sections 
include: Section 1—friction and braking ratio; freight and 
passenger train brake control. Section 2—description, func 
tion and operation of pistons, valves, electric controls and 
other components. Section 3—air brake dictionary covering 
words, terms and phrases, many of which have specific air 
brake meanings. Following each chapter is a quiz to test 
the student’s absorption of the lesson. A practical book for 
practical men. 243 pages: approximately 8 by 11 inches; 


cloth bound. 


Full Refund If Not Completely Satisfied 


Send for your copy today 


Only $4.75 postpaid 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


enclose check or money order for $ Send postpaid, 
copies of ABC’s of AIR BRAKES. If | am not satisfied | 
may return books for full refund within 10 days after receipt 


Address 


City, zone, state 











G-R-S 
ith the G-R-S Traffic Master 


System (TMS), one operator 

can handle more trains and 

iy A more locations than ever before. 

heal Fr: All controls are at his fingertips. He 

sets up routes by simply pushing buttons. 

Train movements and other information 

are clearly displayed on a separate Jarge- 

scale track diagram. “Mile-long” control 
machines are no longer needed. 

One-man control saves on manpower 
and at the same time gives you better 
operation. With all the facts before him, 
the operator can make immediate deci- 
sions. With all the controls in easy reach, 
he can take immediaie action. Thus 
TMS gives you the full advantages of 
concentrating control. 

When you plan interlocking consoli- 
dation or major cTc installations, get 
maximum benefits by including G-R-S 
Traffic Master control. 











Large terminals 


Consolidated 
interlockings 


Extended cTc 





Ideally suited to the 
electronic speed and 
capacity of G-R-S 
Syncroscan cTc and 
remote control, TMS 
is equally valuable 
with any other con- 
trol system. 





Wide WS lee office ben _ GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


i complete information. 
rer ee ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 








